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Abstract 

Counseling and educational professionals are encouraged to understand the research behind the 
theory and the development of a measure of personality in addition to the application of the 
measure. Personality assessment, especially in relation to the Enneagram classification system of 
personality, has been dramatically changing. Personality measures can be based in theory as well 
as utilize numerous developmental methods. Additionally, the scores from personality measures 
are validated in a variety of ways. Trends in validation related to the Enneagram system are 
becoming more rigorous. This trend necessitates a change in the manner in which counseling 
students, school counselors, professional counselors, counselor educators, and educational 
researchers are taught personality assessment. Further, this trend necessitates a change in the 
manner in which counseling and educational practitioners select assessments. A review of the 
literature on the validity of various Enneagram classification systems of personality is presented 
as well as implications for counselors and educators. 
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The Enneagram: Trends in Validation 

Personality is one of the most pervasive constructs in the helping professions. According 
to Lanyon and Goodstein (1971) personality assessment can be traced back to 3000 B.C. The 
history of personality assessment includes palmistry, astrology, and phrenology. As the 20 th 
century progressed and personality assessment became an important tool in the helping 
professions, many methods with which to assess personality were developed. These methods, 
according to Sherman (1979) include self-reports, mood checklists, interviews, and objectives 
and projective tools. 

Based upon a review of the literature, a lack of empirical research and psychometric 
assessment on Enneagram classification system of personality exists. This paucity in the 
literature may be due to the weaknesses in psychometric development and validation of the 
Enneagram classification system of personality. The purpose of this review is to examine the 
trends of validation in the Enneagram classification system of personality and the related 
implications for the counseling and education professions. This review consists of three sections. 
The first section presents the theory of the Enneagram. The second section presents Enneagram 
classification systems and associated research on the validity of those systems. Finally, the third 
section presents the implications for the counseling and education professions related to the 
integration of personality theory, assessment, development, and practice. 

The Theory of the Enneagram 

While many personality measurement inventories can be traced back to a particular 
theory or theorist, the Enneagram classification system purports that no one underlying theory or 
theoretical explanation is the basis for how and why the Enneagram system works. According to 
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Riso and Hudson (1996), "The Enneagram is a universal psychological symbol, one which can 
accommodate many different interpretations while retaining its unique character" (p. 445). 

The Enneagram has been interpreted in relation to the typologies of Karen Homey, 
Sigmund Freud, and Carl Jung. The typology of Karen Homey posits that there are three neurotic 
solutions. In relation to the typology of Karen Homey each of the Enneagram triads consists of 
each of Homey’s solutions (Riso & Hudson, 1996). The Enneagram Feeling Triad relates to 
Homey’s compliant, aggressive, and withdrawn solutions respectively. The Enneagram Thinking 
Triad relates to Homey’s withdrawn, compliant, and aggressive solutions respectively. Finally, 
the Enneagram Instinctive Triad relates to Homey’s aggressive, withdrawn, and compliant 
solutions respectively. Freudian concepts included the idea of fixation. According to Freud’s 
theory, fixation occurs in three areas, the mouth (oral stage), the anus (the anal stage), and the 
genitals (the phallic stage). Additionally, at each of these stages fixation can result in three 
characteristics: receptive, retentive, and expulsive. Thus, there is a possibility of nine 
dispositions. The Enneagram system, according to Riso and Hudson (1996), correspond to these 
nine Freudian dispositions. The eight psychological types of Jungian typology appear to also 
correspond to the nine types of the Enneagram system in varying degrees. With the exception of 
Enneagram type Three (the Achiever) the Jungian typologies correspond to the Enneagram 
types. 

While the Enneagram system does overlap with the theories of Karen Homey, Sigmund 
Freud, and Carl Jung the correspondence between the Enneagram classification system and these 
aforementioned theorists do not appear to account for all the aspects or constructs of personality 
purported by Enneagram theory. One would then question if a more appropriate theory would 
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account for more of the constructs in the Enneagram classification system or if Enneagram 
development needs to be furthered. 

Enneagram Classification Systems 

As of yet, many personality assessments have no record of validity. The Enneagram 
system has made some movement in this direction (e.g., Brugha, 1998; Gamard, 1986; Newgent, 
2001; Perry, 1996; Sharp, 1994; Thrasher, 1994; Twomey, 1995; Wagner, 1981; Wagner, & 
Walker, 1983; Wyman, 1998). In this section, a review of Enneagram classification system in 
general, the systems of Wagner, Cohen-Palmer, Zinkle, and the Riso-Hudson Enneagram Type 
Indicator will be reviewed in relation to trends in validation. 

Studies 

Many studies on the Enneagram system that allude to the usefulness of the interpretations 
appear to be based on anecdotal support. For example, in an analysis of the Enneagram system, 
Gamard (1986) examined the interrater reliability and validity ratings of judges in classifying 
subjects ( N = 36; 2 male and 2 female for each Enneagram type) into nine personality types. A 
positive relationship was found between agreement of judgments and length of experience. This 
was evidenced by the mean Kappa coefficient of the more experienced judges of .248 for within- 
group agreement and .252 for agreement with the criterion rating. The test-retest Kappa for the 
more experienced judges was .550 after two and one half years and .300 to .275 compared to the 
criterion rating. 

In another investigation related to the Enneagram and self-knowledge. Perry (1996) 
completed a qualitative dissertation examining a critical incident using the Enneagram model and 
the Brent Personality Assessment System. To assess the usefulness of these instruments to 
personal growth and self-knowledge the subjects ( N = 14) analyzed the critical incident in terms 
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of their experience with these measures. Participants, in relation to the Enneagram system’s 
importance in self-understanding, reported positive responses. 

Cusack (1996) found information from the Riso-Hudson Enneagram Type Indicator 
(RHETI) helpful with a variety of circumstances and purposes such as educators working with 
each other, educators working with parents, and improving relationships between administrators 
and educators through effective communication. Cusack (1996) also found the information from 
the RHETI helpful with identifying students' strengths, and increasing adolescent self- 
understanding and relating positive parenting practices to their parents. 

In an attempt to help others better understand the self, Brugha (1998) completed a 
qualitative study on the structure of development decision-making. Brugha (1998) identified the 
structure of development decision-making as a four-fold cycle: proposition, perception, pull, and 
push. Kubler-Ross' (1969) religious stages of personal development, Maslow's (1987) hierarchy 
of needs, the Enneagram (Riso, 1987), and the Jungian personality typing systems (Jung, 1971) 
were utilized to examine this structure. Brugha (1998) found that the Enneagram system advice 
tended not to be transparent or obvious. "The structure of development decision-making should 
help to clarify and simplify this advice" (p. 91). 

Wyman (1998) utilized the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI; Myers & Briggs, 1976) 
and the Enneagram in combination as a psychotherapeutic model to provide a profile of the core 
self and the defense system. The purpose of this study was to explore how the two systems 
correspond. Wyman (1998) found that a much clearer picture of the individual came from this 
combination. 

In a case study of the RHETI, Pinder (2000) stated, "If career counselors understand the 
underlying philosophy of the Enneagram and apply the tool with critical and creative thinking, 
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they can play a significant role in assisting individuals, groups, and society in fulfilling their 
purposes" (p. 155). Further, Newgent, Perosa, and Perosa (2000) found the Riso-Hudson 
Enneagram Type Indicator, Version 2.0 (Riso, 1995) to be a useful tool in career exploration and 
identification of career obstacles in a multicultural classroom environment of at-risk high school 
students. Results indicated a clear classroom personality existed. Characteristics of this 
classroom personality were then to be utilized to address the programmatic needs of a 
multicultural urban classroom environment. 

These studies on the Enneagram system found support for the usefulness of the 
interpretations from the Enneagram. However, this support was mostly anecdotal in nature. For 
example, Gamard’s (1986) investigation indicated that interrater reliability and validity of 
judgments of Enneagram personality types was at best fair. While this result is positive, the 
potential for the Enneagram ’s use in future investigations can be increased by providing 
increased training, clearer criteria, and empirical validation of the measure. No actual instrument 
was utilized in Perry’s (1996) study and subjects had prior knowledge of the Enneagram model 
of self-understanding. Brugha’s (1998) study argues that to understand ones own personality, 
subjects need a better understanding of the Enneagram system. Using the Enneagram and the 
MBTI as in Wyman’s (1998) can aid the helping professional in providing clearer information on 
individual differences and potentially improve therapy. It appears from these investigations that 
the Enneagram system has much intuitive value. Yet, to apply these results to the population, 
empirical validity must be examined. 

Gamard’s (1986) and Perry's (1996) Brugha's (1998) studies require prior knowledge and 
training of the Enneagram system for a better understanding of the interpretations. While an 
understanding of interpretations is a necessary component in personality assessment, the 
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research, thus far, does not address whether or not these interpretations are valid. Wyman’s 
(1998) study was the first to purport the usefulness of the Enneagram in conjunction with the 
MBTI for therapeutic purposes but still lacks empirical support. While, the results of these 
studies add to the body of literature on the Enneagram, the questions regarding the psychometric 
nature of the Enneagram and the validity of the interpretations still need investigating. 

As Enneagram systems began to proliferate in the field of personality, more rigorous 
studies began to appear in the literature in relation to the reliability and validity of the 
interpretations of these systems. For example, Wagner (1981) conducted a reliability, concurrent 
validity, and predictive validity study of the Enneagram personality typology in his dissertation. 
Reliability was assessed on subjects (N = 390; 79 males and 311 females) who met the criteria 
for knowing the Enneagram and their ability to judge which Enneagram type best fit them. "No 
controls were set, however, on the amount of time the person had to learn about the Enneagram 
or on the amount of time elapsed between when the subject first learned the Enneagram system 
and when recontacted" (Wagner, 1981, p. 159). This time period ranged between two months 
and nine years. To assess concurrent validity Wagner used the MBTI (Myers & Briggs, 1976) 
and the Millon-Illinois Self-Report Inventory (Millon; Millon, 1974). No controls were 
established for the subjects’ sequencing of taking these measures. The statistical techniques 
utilized to assess for concurrent validity were one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA). "One- 
way ANOVA’s were computed for each of the nine Enneagram types by each of the nine Millon 
inventory scales, by each of the MBTI raw-score scales, and by each of the MBTI converted- 
score scales" (Wagner, 1981, p. 162). In addition, r-tests were performed for all subsamples. 

"For the predictive validity section of this study, the author constructed the Enneagram 
Personality Inventory" (Wagner, 1981, p. 154). The result of the reliability evaluation was 80%. 
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"In this study the term reliability referred to the consistency and stability of the individual’s self- 
perceptions" (Wagner, 1981, p. 213). Concerning concurrent validity, "the results showed that 
there were significant differences among the nine Enneagram types and their scores on both the 
MBTI and the Millon" (Wagner, 1981, p. 215). The results maintained that both convergent and 
discriminant validity was indicated. However, predictive validity, while better than chance, was 
not upheld. 

Further, Wagner and Walker (1983) published research on the reliability and concurrent 
validity of the Enneagram personality typology that was included in Wagner’s (1981) 
dissertation. Results indicated at least a .79 reliability rate or greater. "One-way ANOVA’s of the 
nine Enneagram types by each of the Millon (Millon, 1974) scales and each of the MBTI (Myers 
& Briggs, 1976) raw score and converted score scales demonstrated highly significant and 
congruent differences among the Enneagram types" (p. 714). Predictive validity indicated 
significant correlation between the criterion and the scores on the corresponding scale of the 
Enneagram Personality Inventory. "Cohen’s Kappa coefficient for the initial administration of the 
instrument was .284. For the second administration, the coefficient increased to .403. 

An investigation by Thrasher (1994) explored the relationship between the Enneagram 
personality types and unhealthy subjects. Subjects included 149 Enneagram-knowledgeable 
adults. Thrasher (1994) predicted that each of the nine personality types of the Enneagram would 
show similarities of the other types when subjects are not healthy. In this dissertation the 
Wagner-Thrasher Enneagram Scale (Wagner, 1981), the State-Trait Anxiety Indicator 
(Spielberger, 1977), and the Myers Briggs Type Indicator (Myers & Briggs, 1976) were 
administered. Results indicated congruence between self-typing and the results on the 
Enneagram (Thrasher, 1994). No evidence was found for movement between types (movement 
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toward other Enneagram types). In addition, Thrasher (1994) concluded that the Enneagram 
appears to be a valid measure of personality. 

Other investigations of the Enneagram system assessed the predictability of the type 
patterns. For example, Twomey’s (1995) dissertation was a correlational study designed to assess 
if Enneagram types and archetypes occur in predictable patterns in 185 adults. The measures 
used were the Heroic Myth Index, a measure that assesses evidence of twelve primary 
archetypes, and the Wagner Enneagram Inventory (Wagner, 1981), a measure of nine 
Enneagram behavior patterns. Similar to Thrasher (1994), Twomey (1995) tested movement 
between stress and security points on the Enneagram. Results indicated that progressive 
movement or high positive Enneagram scores were correlated (r = .6; a= .001) with an 
archetype in Pearson’s Self stage. Furthermore, analogous to Thrasher’s (1994) findings, 
movement along paths due to anxiety and ego strength was not significant. 

Concurrent validity scores from the Cohen-Palmer Inventory (Palmer, 1988) was 
established with two personality measures using one-way analysis of variance. According to 
Palmer (1988), results indicate that significant differences exist in depression, psychopathic 
deviation, psychasthenia, and social introversion of the clinical scales of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (Hathaway & McKinley, 1982). This inventory was also 
compared with the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (Myers & Briggs, 1976). Results indicated that 
types Three, Seven, Eight, and Two of the Cohen-Palmer Inventory correspond with 
extroversion. Types Five, Nine, One, and Six correspond with introversion (Palmer, 1988). 

Zinkle (1975) reported that to establish reliability or item stability, using test-retest 
methods, 76 subjects completed the inventory with a one-month interval between 
administrations. Item stability results yielded correlations from .58 to .98. Additionally, Zinkle 
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(1975) utilized expert judge ratings to determine validity. Out of 76 subjects who studied the 
Enneagram, 56% resulted in agreement of type. Results of Zinkle’s (1975) study show a wide 
range of reliability and questionable validity. Additionally, the number of subjects appears to be 
insufficient and may not be representative of the population. 

Sharp (1994) conducted a factor analytic study of the Vocational Preference Inventory 
(VPI; Holland, 1985) and three Enneagram personality inventories designed by Cohen and 
Palmer (Palmer, 1988), Wagner (1981), and Zinkle (1974) using 335 subjects (males = 129 and 
females = 206). "For this analysis of all Enneagram inventories, the type scales became the 
variables used in the iterated principal factor analysis" (Sharp, 1994, p. 120). The combined 
analysis of the three Enneagram inventories produced six factors. These six factors were 
Ambition, Anxious Compulsion, Palmer General, Excess, Positive Extraversion, and Denial. 
Additionally, separate factor analyses of each Enneagram inventory with the VPI (Holland, 

1985) addressed the question of what relationships exist between the VPI (Holland, 1985) types 
and the Enneagram types (Sharp, 1994). The analysis of the VPI (Holland, 1985) with the 
Cohen-Palmer Inventory (Palmer, 1988) resulted in five factors. These five factors were the 
General Palmer, Social Sensitivity, Social Aversion, Ambition, and Industrious. The analysis of 
the VPI (Holland, 1985) with the Wagner Inventory (1981) produced eight factors. These eight 
factors were the General Wagner, Social Aversion, Achievement Orientation, Social, Social 
Status, Industrious, Hesitation, and Artistic. Finally, the analysis of the VPI (Holland, 1985) with 
the Zinkle (1975) produced seven factors that included Social Competency, Social Insecurity, 
Estrangement, Social Aversion, Social Ambition-2, Industrious, and Constriction. 

The Riso-Hudson Enneagram Type Indicator, Version 2.5 (RHETI; Riso & Hudson, 
1999) is a measure of normal personality typology. According to R. Hudson, (personal 
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communication, April 14, 2000) the RHETI was developed using self-assessment, expert judge, 
and observer agreement. Additionally, criterion-keyed strategies were utilized to refine the items 
so that the items selected would be based on the ability to discriminate criterion groups. 

While a paucity of literature exists on the reliability and validity of the RHETI, some 
research has made movement to better understanding the RHETI system. Edwards (1991) 
investigated if university students (twenty-four males and twenty-four females) presented with 
brief descriptions of the nine Enneagram types identified by Riso (1990) would perceive 
maximal similarity between types which are represented by adjacent numbers. Results suggested 
that the frequency of certain types grouped together were around chance-based expectation. This 
is consistent with the theory reported by Riso (1990). However, "in the case of Type Four and 
Type Five, the two types were placed together much more frequently than chance would predict" 
(Edwards, 1991, p. 15). 

In another investigation, Newgent, Gueulette, and Parr (in press) conducted an 
exploratory study of the RHETI, Version 2.5 (Riso & Hudson, 1999). Forty-four subjects 
completed the RHETI and the Revised NEO Personality Inventory (NEO PI-R; Costa & McCrae, 
1992). Results of a correlational analysis between the types on the RHETI and the factors on the 
NEO PI-R indicated several significant relationships supporting construct validity. RHETI type 
One (Reformer) had a significant positive relationship with the NEO PI-R factor of 
Conscientiousness ( r = .43, p = .0033). RHETI type Two (Helper) had a positive significant 
relationship with the NEO PI-R factor of Extraversion ( r = .49, p = .0007). RHETI type Three 
(Achiever) had a significant positive relationship with the NEO PI-R factor of Conscientiousness 
(r = .67, p = .0001). RHETI type Four (Individualist) had significant positive relationships with 
the NEO PI-R factors of Neuroticism (/* = .35, p = .0198) and Openness (r = .30, p = .0444) and 
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significant negative relationships with Extraversion (r = -.31, p = .0429) and Conscientiousness 
(r = -.52, p = .0001). RHETI type Five (Investigator) resulted in a significant negative 
relationship with the NEO PI-R factor of Extraversion (r = -.43, p = .0036) and a significant 
positive relationship with Openness (r = .36, p = .017). RHETI type Six (Loyalist) resulted in a 
significant negative relationship with the NEO PI-R factor of Openness (r = -.51, p = .0004). 
Next, RHETI type Seven (Enthusiast) resulted in significant positive relationship with the NEO 
PI-R factors of Extraversion (r = .5 1, p = .0004) and Openness (r = .49, p = .0008). RHETI type 
Eight (Challenger) resulted in significant positive relationships with the NEO PI-R factors of 
Extraversion (r = .48, p = .0010) and Conscientiousness (r = .31, p = .0412) and a significant 
negative relationship with Agreeableness (r = -. 61 , p = .0001). Last, RHETI type Nine 
(Peacemaker) resulted in significant negative relationships with the NEO PI-R factors of 
Extraversion ( r = -.56, p = .0001) and Openness (r = -.30, p = .05 14) and a significant positive 
relationship with Agreeableness (r = .61, p = .0001). This pilot study was the first independent 
psychometric evaluation of the RHETI and furthered the validation of the Enneagram system. 

In a psychometric investigation of the reliability and validity of the RHETI, Newgent 
(2001) utilized Cronbach’s (1951) alpha formula to estimate the internal-consistency reliability 
of the items that purport to measure each of the RHETI types. Results of the internal-consistency 
reliability test yielded reliabilities ranging from .56 to .82 for the types of the RHETI. A type of 
confirmatory factor analysis using principal components methods of the items that purport to 
measure each of the RHETI types was utilized to estimate concurrent validity. Results indicated 
an 18-factor solution or 2-factor solutions for each of the nine purported RHETI types (Newgent, 
2001). However, there were significant differences between factor 1 and factor 2 in six of the 
nine RHETI types. Utilizing correlational analysis (Pearson Product Moment Coefficient) results 
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of testing for construct validity between the scores on the RHETI types and the scores on the 
NEO PI-R factors indicated several significant correlations. Further results of testing for 
construct validity between the RHETI types and the NEO PI-R factors utilizing both analysis of 
variance and analysis of covariance indicated that the majority of the demographic descriptive 
variables are invariant to the RHETI. 

These empirical studies showed a trend of increasing complexity in the psychometric 
study of the Enneagram systems in relation to validity. Wagner’s (1981) dissertation was appears 
to be the first empirical study of the Enneagram personality theory. However, these results were 
based on the subjects prior knowledge and training in the Enneagram system. Therefore, the 
applicability to real world situations, in which a client would be most likely unsophisticated in 
matters of personality measurement, still needs empirical validation. Thrasher’s (1994) study 
does support the relationship between subjects’ self-perceptions and Enneagram classification. 
While this is an estimate of validity, congruence in itself does not adequately denote the validity 
of a measure’s interpretations. The Palmer (1988) study helped to further the psychometric 
acceptability of the Enneagram system with increased psychometric assessment and utilization of 
a psychometrically sound measure, unlike Sharp’s (1994) use of the VPI (Holland, 1985) to 
compare personality constructs with occupational titles. Finally, the Newgent (2001) study 
furthered the trend in increased psychometric use by investigating the validity of the scores on 
the RHETI. While recommendations for revision were noted, this study did partially support 
reliability and validity. 

Summary and Implications for Counseling Practice 

Having presented and reviewed Enneagram classification systems of personality being 
utilized by counselors and other mental health professionals who work in the field of personality, 
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do we conclude that the research on these systems indicates a trend in validation? The first 
conclusion from this review is that the paucity of the professional literature on the Enneagram 
may be a result of many studies utilizing non-empirical support for validation. Some studies 
validated the Enneagram system both experientially and intuitively. Other studies that attempted 
to validate the Enneagram system had an insufficient sample size in which to truly assess 
validity. Further, some studies had no systematic manner with which data were analyzed. Later, 
more empirical studies, however, tend to be psychometrically sophisticated in testing for 
validity. 

Although the quantity and quality of this research is limited, the findings do have 
relevance for the counseling and education professions. The field of personality research 
specifically related to the Enneagram appears to be going through a transformation. This 
transformation includes an increase in the standard of excellence and rigor in establishing 
psychometric reliability and validity in the Enneagram system. 

These findings have implications for the counseling and education professions. First, the 
Enneagram system is being used more in educational situations. For example, the Enneagram 
system has been used in schools to assess career strengths and obstacles for at-risk students. The 
Enneagram system is also being used in educational situations to assess self-awareness in 
students, parents, teachers, and administrators. School counselors and educators who receive 
updated training in assessment will be able to more effectively utilize assessment devices for 
specific uses. Proper training and understanding of assessment will aid school counselors and 
educators in the appropriate selection of an assessment as well as application of the information 
obtained from the assessment. As more assessment measures are used in educational situations, 
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increased training of those that administer, interpret, and apply the information from those 
assessments becomes necessary. 

Second, Counselor Educators are encouraged to provide counseling students with the 
necessary knowledge and support to evaluate the tools that are being used in the profession. The 
administration of a personality measure is but one step in evaluation. Counseling students are 
encouraged to understand not only how a personality measure is developed but also the 
psychometrics of the measure. Without this understanding, counseling students may 
inappropriately apply results and interpretations of the measure to their clients. 

Further, educators are encouraged to provide opportunities for counseling students to 
develop the necessary skills to engage in validation research. Educators are encouraged to 
collaborate with research and statistics programs. This type of collaboration is consistent with the 
scientist-practitioner model of Counselor Education programs. Without collaboration, many 
counseling students will find the challenge of engaging in research and comprehending the 
psychometrics of the tools utilized in practice very formidable. 

Finally, counseling practitioners are encouraged to understand that a trend in validation is 
increased rigor in the use of psychometrics, as evidence by the Enneagram literature. Counseling 
practitioners are encouraged to stay abreast of the most recent information on research related to 
personality measurement. Without updated information, counseling practitioners are ill equipped 
to face the challenge of the competitive marketplace. 

Recommendations 

This review and its implications provide insights for counseling and education 
professionals. They include: (a) updated training of school counselors and educators that utilize 
assessment devices, (b) developing an understanding that one role of the Educator is to provide 
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the necessary tools and support for counseling students in the field of personality measurement, 
(c) keeping abreast of the most recent trends in the field so as to effectively prepare counseling 
students for the world of work, and (d) encouraging practitioners to engage in continuing 
education workshops and reading relevant research literature related to personality measurement. 

State departments of education and accrediting bodies that govern Counselor Education 
program have an integral role in maintaining the competencies and keeping abreast of the trends 
in education. Counselor Education programs are encouraged to stay abreast of these trends and 
begin to adapt and modify programming in a timely fashion so as to be most beneficial to 
students; the future practitioners of the counseling profession. 

The measurement of personality is a complex and difficult process. Counseling and 
education students are gaining a greater understanding of the challenging environment in which 
they will be working. To help meet the aforementioned recommendations, educators are 
encouraged to expand their methods and ways of thinking regarding teaching personality 
measurement and assessment. Educators are encouraged to examine the process through which 
counseling students are provided information on the field of personality. The nature of the 
counselor education program must be examined and updated to meet the current needs of the 
counseling students and trends in the field. Hopefully, future educators will assist counselor 
students in enhancing their skills, knowledge, and attitudes regarding research and personality. 
Educators are encouraged to teach integration of personality assessment and theory as well as 
provide opportunities for counseling students to keep up with the trends in validation research. 

This investigation of the Enneagram system indicates increased rigor in the psychometric 
examination of these assessments. Overall results indicate the Enneagram systems add to the 
information gained by counselors and educators. However, the psychometric assessment of these 
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Enneagram systems is in its’ infancy. Therefore, while the Enneagram may be a useful tool, it is 
recommended that it be used in conjunction with other measures of personality that have stronger 
records of reliability and validity. 
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